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Russia and the World
IN THIS book we are only concerned with Russia's foreign policy in so
far as it has been conditioned by Communism and we must not take it for
granted that Russia's present aggressiveness is solely attributable to the
Marxist-Leninist philosophy. It must be remembered firstly that expan-
sionism is in the Russian tradition and secondly that throughout history
successful revolutions, whatever their character, have in fact tended to
generate the kind of national exuberance which seeks to express itself in
conquest. Even if the inevitable revolution had been non-Communist, it
is probable that Russia today would have been in an aggressive mood.
Communism, however, has given that aggression a special intensity
and provided it with a new technique. According to Marx and Lenin, the
world is divided into two irreconcilable camps, between whom conflict is
inevitable, and right at the outset of the Bolshevik revolution, Lenin
declared that *as long as capitalism and Bolshevik socialism exist, we
cannot live in peace of mind; in the end one or the other will triumph. *.
a funeral dirge will be sung either over the Soviet Republic or over World
Capitalism'. The revolution must be world wide. International frontiers
existed for the benefit of the capitalists. It was the mission of Russia to
destroy them and to unite the workers of the world in one universal
revolution.
This was not to be brought about mainly by war, but by the uprising
of the people in each country. The First World War was in fact to be
converted into a civil war in all non-Communist countries. Bolshevik
attempts to achieve this result in 1918 and 1919 were on the whole
unsuccessful. Lenin and his colleagues misread the signs of the times in
Germany, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and the Baltic States* There were
many causes of discontent in those countries, but the appeal of Com-
munism was not strong and only in Yugoslavia, where die formation of
the new State was resented by important elements in the population, did
the Bolshevik propaganda appear to have a chance of success.
Nevertheless, Lenin was still convinced that the world could be won
for Communism within a short space of time by well-planned propaganda,
and under his influence in March 1919 the Third International (or Comin-
tern) was founded in Moscow. It was meant to take the place of the
Second International, which might loosely be described as Socialist rather
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